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THE CHRISTIAN MEANING OF WORK 


In the book of Genesis it is written 
that when God had finished the work 
of creation he rested. Not because He 
was tired but because He was pleased 
to contemplate what He had done — 
for it was good. 

Each of us has had that wonderful 
joy of looking upon the product of 
our toil. Work is a blessing when the 
effort of laboring results in the 
opportunity to contemplete the worth 
of one’s labor. 

The cleanest definition of work I 
know is simply this: that to work is 
to bring things into a new kind of 
order out of what was some kind of 
disorder, chaos or obsolete order. 
To be a human being is to need this 
experience of ordering raw chaos into 
something useful. Whether work in- 
volves cutting hay or putting satel- 
lites among the stars, it is still the 
process of changing the relationships 
of things in order to achieve a new 
order of relationships. The doctor: 
does this when he practices medicine, 
the pastor does it when he counsels 
with the grief stricken, the machinist 


does it when he guides a machine in 
od 


Dr. Carothers is pastor of the 
First Methodist Church, Schenectady, 
New York, a member of the economic 
affairs division of the Methodist 
Board of Christian Social Concerns, 
and was chairman of the National 
Council of Churches committee which 
prepared the noted statement on 
“right-to-work’’ laws. He gave the 
sermon printed here as speaker at 
Toledo’s second Protestant Labor 
Day service sponsored jointly by the 
Labor Council and the Church Coun- 
cil of that city on September 4 this 
year. 


By J. Edward Carothers 


its operations and a manager does it 
when he tries to find a new way of 
using machines, materials and 
manpower. ; 


Four Ways of Being Human 


Yet we must admit that human 
beings need other things than work in 
order to be fully human. Actually 
there are only four things which a 
human being may appropriately do. 
Work is one of them. In addition a 
human being may play, worship and 
love. There is nothing else we may 
appropriately do. 

For example, the opposite of work 
is destruction without any kind of 
renewal of order. This is not ap- 
propriate human behaviour. We are not 
acting like a true human being when 
we set the woods on fire just for the 
fun of seeing them burn. Lightning 
may do so but not a true human being. 

The opposite of play is dissipation. 
Human beings need to play as much 
as they need to work, worship or love, 
but hardly anyone in our culture 
knows how to play. It is easier to 
dissipate. Dissipation requires neither 
imagination, intelligence or skills. 
Next to worship the art of play is our 
greatest cultural need. 

The opposite of worship is self- 
centeredness. This is not an appropri- 
ate human behaviour because it 
dwarfs the range of one’s contem- 


plations. When a man sets his limits 
of adoration and awe on the level of 
his own capacity, he has closed his 
life to much that gives the human 
soul its grandeur. 

The opposite of love is hate and 
it is easier to hate than it is to learn 
the disciplines of love. To love is to 

, be a person in the midst of persons 
who are unlikely, unlikeable and 
unlovely more often than not. 


Work as Communion 


But even if we have learned to 
love and to worship and to play we 
must still come to a deep grasp of 
the meaning of work if we are to meet 
the tremendous opportunities which 


lie before us in our. technological 
revolution. 


It is in the sense that work is a 
communion with God that I wish to 
speak. In the spiritual life of a church 
the sexton is just as important as the 
pastor and any truly Christian pastor 
recognizes the fact. The sweeper in 
a factory is as important in his own 
way as the chairman of the Board is 
in his. They work with different 
kinds of disorder and cope with 
different complexities of new order, 
but at the end of a day each may 
have worked with God for the welfare 
of his children. 


Now at this point of our communion 
with God, the American soul has 
cringed from its great opportunity to 
serve God. In our land we have the 
greatest potential for the production 
of new order out of raw chaos which 
exists on this planet, but it is 
sluggish and becoming more so each 
year. 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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Our. New Labor Secretary 


The choice of Arthur J. Goldberg 
to be Secretary of Labor in the 
Kennedy cabinet has received de- 
served acclaim from the press. Mr. 
Goldberg whom we are proud to claim 
as a member of the RLCA Executive 
Board, is not only perhaps the leading 
labor attorney in the nation but has so 
conducted himself while representing 
the CIO, the United Steelworkers, the 
Ethical Practices Committee and the 
Industrial Union Department, among 
others, as to maintain the complete 
respect of employers as well as labor 
people. 

Mr. Goldberg, who attends Temple 
Sinai in Washington, had accepted 
our invitation to make the address of 
the evening at our Social Justice 
Award dinner in Chicago last April, 
but illness prevented. At the 1958 
Award presentation in Washington, he 
participated in a panel discussion 
with Leon Keyserling and others, and 
received, as its secretary, one of the 
plaques presented members of the 
Ethical Practices Committee, which 
received the Award that year. 

Our October, 1960, issue of Re- 
ligion and Labor contained Mr. Gold- 
berg’s proposal for a national council 
of labor-management advisors as pre- 
sented in an address at Roosevelt 
University on August 17, when he was 
given a bust of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
on the 15th anniversary dinner of the 
University. As Secretary of Labor, 
Mr. Goldberg will now be able to im- 
plement his thoughtful and construc- 
tive proposal, which he has advanced 
on several occasions. 
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RELIGION AND LABOR 


‘‘Full Employment’’ will be the 
theme of the 2nd Annual Convention 
of the Religion-Labour ‘Council of 
Canada, to be held at the Sheraton- 
Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
on January 9-10. The opening session 
will be at 8 p.m. on Monday, January 
9, and will take the form of a public 
meeting at which the problems of full 
employment will be discussed by a 
panel of persons from the areas of 
government, education, industry, 
labour and religion. 

A business session for delegates 
and aluncheon will be on the Tuesday 
program. Voting delegates will rep- 
resent affiliated groups, which are 
entitled to be represented by five 
persons each if affiliation is in effect 
on or before December 31. Full in- 
formation can be obtained from Dr. 
David F. Summers, Executive Di- 
rector, 11 Trinity Square, Toronto 1. 

* * * * * 

On unemployment, President Claude 
Jodoin of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress said on November 24 in an ad- 
dress to the Ontario Industrial De- 
velopment Conference: ‘‘Mass_ un- 
employment on the scale we have in 
Canada today is evidence of serious 
trouble in our economic structure. 

“There is, of course, no unem- 
ployment under communism. They 
have full employment, year-round. 
They have full employment bought at 
the costof freedom and human dignity. 
It is up to us to show that, under the 
system we prefer, there can be full 
employment without the loss of free- 
dom and human dignity. If we fail, 
then we are admitting that our system 
does not work. I am sure you share 
with me a conviction that our system 
can work and can provide people with 
a constantly improving standard of 
living.’’ 

In the same speech, Mr. Jodoin 
referred to the Prime Minister’s Con- 
ference on Unemployment held at 
Ottawa in October and to the proposal 
of the CLC for ‘ta long-term expansion 
of our social capital, of our public 
services, of investment in the de- 
of our human capital.’’ 


tained inctease in expenditure” for 


This would involve ‘ta a3 and sus- 
su¢h things as “health, education, ) 
child welfare,. slum clearance, parks 
and roads, and conservation. 

a eee 

The Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, upon 
the complaint of the CLC and the 
ICFTU, undertook a prolonged and 
careful consideration of the two la-— 
bour laws adopted by Newfoundland 
in 1959 as aresult of the lumber camp 
strike of the International Wood- 
workers. Some features of the New- 
foundland Labour Relations (Amend- 
ment) Act it finds ‘‘not compatible 
with the generally accepted prin- 
ciples concerning freedom of as- 
sociation.’’ The ILO has requested 
additional information from the 
Government, and will make its final 
report later. 

* * * * * 

The Bureau of Statistics on Novem- 
ber 17 reported Canada’s unemploy- 
ment in the week ending October 15 
as 368,000, 46 per cent higher than a 
year ago and a figure comprising 5.7 
per cent of the labor force. British 
Columbia is the hardest hit, with 7.2 
per cent unemployed, while the rate 
in both Quebec and the Atlantic 
provinces stood at 6.3 per cent. The 
total number in the labor force was 
reported as 6,449,000, an increase of 
209,000 over the same month @ year 


ago, 


‘Myths and Facts 


Our center insert article last is- 
sue, the reprint from the Methodist 
Adult Student, ‘‘Myths and Facts 
About Labor Unions’’ by Dr. Clair 
M. Cook, has been receiving wide- 
spread attention. Two internation- 
al union publications, the Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees’ Journal and the Glass- 
workers’ News, have requested 
permission to publish it in their 
own pages. Labor, the weekly pub- 
lication owned by 18 rail unions, 
ran a feature summary of the ar- 
ticle under a two-column head in 
its December 10 issue. Orders, 
some in quantities of 1,000 and 
others down to single copies, have 
exhausted the first printing of 
5,000 and sent us back to press. 
Prices are 5¢ each, $4 per hun- 
dred, $35 per thousand. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL'S STEEL STRIKE REPORT 


The title. adopted for the National 
Council of Churches’ recent report 
on the steel strike indicates not only 
its character but also the reason the 
New York Times called the report 
editorially ‘‘a sermon on what the 
‘nation can do to be saved’’ from such 
“*prodigious wastes’’ as were involved 
in the 116-day strike of the United 
Steelworkers of America against 96 
companies with 85 per cent of the 
nation’s productive steel capacity. 
Titled ‘‘In Search of Maturity in In- 
dustrial Relations,’’ the 15,000-word 
document is a penetrating study of 
what the sub-title calls ‘‘Some Long- 
Range Ethical Implications of the 
1959-1960 Dispute in the Steel In- 
dustry.’’ Probably no effort of the 
churches in the area of industrial re- 
lations analysis and recommendation 
has been of such importance since 
the 300-page report of the Interchurch 
World Movement Commission of In- 
quiry headed by Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell in 1919. Interestingly e- 
nough, that study, which was a pri- 
mary factor in the abolition of the 
twelve-hour day in the industry, was 
also an investigation of an industry- 
wide strike in steel. But whereas the 
Commission of Inquiry hired a staff 
of investigators and involved field 
investigations, interviews, open hear- 
ings and inspection trips, the 17- 
member Special Committee which pre- 
pared the present report relied on its 
own resources. 


A Competent Analysis 


The penetration of the report, its 
acclaim by such experts as the Times’ 
A. H. Raskin, and its genuine in- 
trinsic significance are a reflection 
of the recent growth of Protestantism 
in its concern, its techniques, and 
its abilities to deal adequately on its 
own account with the complexities of 
such areas of modern life. Forty years 
ago there was a hue and cry that such 
matters were not the churches’ con- 
cern; its absence now reveals the 
degree to which, generally speaking, 
the propriety of the churches’ interest 
in such matters is accepted. Drawn 
from the membership of the Depart- 
ment of the Church and Economic 
Life, the Committee included such 
churchmen of experience and insight 


By Clair M. Cook 


as Dean Marshal L. Scott of the Pres- 
byterian Institute of Industrial Re- 
lations, Rev. Emerson W. Smith of 
the Methodist Board of Social and 
Economic Relations and others. Lay- 
men on the Committee included an 
industrial relations vice president, a 
leading arbitrator, a well known 
economist, and similarly knowledge- 
able people. Charles P. Taft was 
chairman and Charles Douds of the 
Pennsylvania Industrial Commission 
vice-chairman, with Rev. J. Edward 
Carothers of Schenectady as editorial 
chairman. (Copies of the full text of 
the report are available at sixty cents 
from the Department of the Church 
and Economic Life, 475 Riverside 
Avenue, New York.) 

Beginning with an introduction by 
the Department’s director, Rev. 
Cameron P. Hall, the report consists 
of five sections followed by two ap- 
pendices giving a chronology of the 
dispute and an analysis of the facts 
and issues involved, and a ‘‘selected 
reading list’’ of more than 35 articles 
and documents of pertinence. Two 
sections which have drawn special 
attention are those on ‘‘Questions 
Posed by the Intervention of the 
Government’’ and on ‘‘The Role of 
Mass Communications in the Dispute.”’ 
The first of these is prefaced by a 
discussion of ‘‘Bigness and the Con- 
centration of Power as an Ethical 
Issue,’’ while the middle section 
concerns the causes of the strike, 
its two major issues of inflation and 
work rules, and the settlement. A 
short ‘‘summary and _ conclusion’’ 
dealing with ‘‘some ethical implica- 
tions’’ concludes the report. Let us 
look first at the question of mass 
communications. 


The Role of Mass Communications 


The efforts of both the companies 
and the union to win public support 
resulted in ‘‘one of the most spectac- 
ular utilizations of mass communica- 
tions media to be employed in an in- 
dustrial conflict.’’ The Iron and Steel 
Institute began a campaign soon after 
the 1956 negotiations to win public 
support for a stand against wage in- 
creases as ‘“‘inflationary’’ and later 
hit also at what it called ‘‘feather- 
bedding.’? The union’s first news- 


paper ads in its counterdrive were 
published several months before 
Negotiations began. These advance 
positions, dug in and entrenched be- 
fore the public so long prior to the 
actual first shots in the bargaining: 
battle, resulted in ‘‘a noticeable 
hardening of attitudes’’ long before 
the strike began. The Committee finds 
in this “‘long advance maneuvering 
and crystalizing of positions’’ a grave 
ethical problem, since it hampers and 
tends to render meaningless the col- 
lective bargaining process. 


Ads: Raise Ethical Questions 

But there are also ethical ques- 
tions, even questions of basic truth- 
fulness, in the advertising itself. A 
union ad was headed ‘‘Memo to——— 
Manufacturers of House Appliances. 
How many washers and dryers could 
your dealers sell for an extra billion 
dollars?’’ The same appeal was made 
to each of a dozen industries, as 
though each might expect to receive 
the total added purchasing power the 
union sought to win. 

But while this kind of fallacious 
appeal deserves comment, much 
sharper words are reserved for com- 
pany advertising which ‘‘was some- 
times thoroughly misleading, if not 
dishonest.’” One ad published na- 
tionally showed ‘‘Vladimir Petrov, 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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ARTHUR GOLDBERG, RLCA Executive 
Board member, will become Secretary 
of Labor on January 20. (Editorial 
comment, page 2.) 


The Steel Strike Report — 


From the Foreword 


The objective of the churches in 
the field of labor-management rela- 
tions is both simple and basic. It is 
to help the development of the climate, 
attitudes, and methods by which the 
two parties may maintain relation- 
ships that are fair and just to each 
other and a contribution to the general 
welfare. Actually much of the total 
outreach of the churches should and 
does have some bearing on this con- 
cern. But this general program needs 
within it a sustained focus on labor- 
management relations so that the 
churches may gain the needed spe- 
cialized understanding and skills for 
this task. The Department of the 
Church and Economic Life has felt 
that the churches would be greatly 
helped by bringing the 1959 steel 
dispute into a specially intensive focus. 

In its duration and character, the 
steel dispute lends itself to three re- 
actions. For one thing, it can over- 
dramatize the failure in this instance 
and hence distort the truth about col- 
lective bargaining. Each year about 
100,000 contracts between labor and 
management are negotiated success- 
fully and hence they rarely make the 
newspapers, much less the headlines. 
What happened in the steel dispute 
should not blur the fact that collective 
bargaining has generally proved to be 


a workable way for labor and manage- 
ment to live together. 

A second possible reaction is to 
leap into the judgment seat and mete 
out blame for what happened and for 
why it happened.‘‘A plague on both your 


houses’’ or on either one of them is 


the mood which many felt at the time 
and still do. But this is not the mood 
or spirit in which this study was made 
nor is apportioning blame for the dis- 
pute as between the parties the pur- 
pose which this report is intended to 
serve. 

But from the past one can reap 
much understanding for living in the 
present and on into the future. This 
suggests a third response to the steel 
dispute, namely to learn from it. Here 
lies the reason for this study and 
report. The special committee posed 
for itself the question: ‘‘What basic 
factors and trends in our industrial 
society are revealed by the steel 
dispute, study of which will help the 
churches and church people to be 
more relevant and effective in the 
field of labor-management relations ?’’ 
The members of the special committee 
feel that they themselves were helped 
by seeking an answer to this question, 
and if their report will stimulate its 
readers to think on this question it 
will have admirably served its 
purpose. 

—-—-—Cameron P. Hall 
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(Contmued from Page 3) 
Russian Steel Worker’’ against a 
Kremlin backdrop with a caption, 
‘will He Take Away an American 


Steel Worker’s Job?’’ The text re-— 


ferred only to European and Japanese 
imports, but it created the impression 
that Russian workers were taking 
American jobs although not a 
pound of Russian steel is imported 
here. Other company ads in the ‘‘feath- 
erbedding’’ —— or, more properly 
stated, ‘‘work rules’’ —— area of dis- 
pute used illustrations which turned 
out to be quite false. 

Nor does the news profession es- 
cape criticism in this view of the 
great propaganda battle, whose ex- 
cesses led to public distrust of the 
claims of both parties. Except for a 
few newspapers with labor relations 
specialists, ‘‘there was a _ serious 
neglect of any systematic analysis of 
the facts and a systematic presenta- 
tion of them to the public.’’ Objective 
evaluation of the disputed facts in 
such a strike as this is a need whose 
development is required in the public 
interest. 

To sum up, the report makes at 
least three major points: a barrage 
of propaganda to the public, especial- 
ly when it precedes negotiation, ham- 
pers collective bargaining; its ex- 
cesses may give rise to misleading 
and even false advertising in the 
search for public support; and the com- 
munications media themselves—press, 
radio and TV — need to do a better 
and more comprehensive job of ob- 
jectively clarifying the real situation 
in the public interest. 

Section III of the report, vital in: 
its analysis of the causes of the 
strike and the ethical questions in- 
volved, concentrates on the two major 
bargaining issues, inflation and work 
tules. But it also indicates a sus- 
picion that these became the centers 
for conflict only because they were 
the most usable issues for the pur- 
pose, that there was a dangerous 
mind-set toward the inevitability of a 
strike which would have found other 
pretexts if these issues had been 
unavailable. ‘‘The existence and ap- 
plication of such states of mind when 
a public interest strike is involved,’’ 
says the report, ‘Sis what creates the 


concern of the public and the 
- churches.”’ 
President Eisenhower’s early 


statements, 


seemed to many 

of government to 
side.’’ But the companies, while re- 
sisting any wage increase, never ad- 


-wanced the possibility of price re- 
duction as an alternative, even though ~ 
they were faced with the need of an- 
nouncing extremely high profits for 


the first half-year by the end of July. 

Whether or not anticipation of this 
weakening of the inflation issue was 
a factor, the pre-strike emphasis 
later shifted from wages to the ‘‘work 
tules’’ issue; management took the 
stand that alleged ‘‘feather bedding’’ 
must be eliminated to balance any 
wage increases. Here the report 
clarifies the whole matter to a degree 
far greater than most of the hundreds 
of thousands of words written about 
it at the time. The management de- 
mand would have altered the ‘‘2B’’ 
clause so that ‘teach company could 
have changed crew sizes at will, 
even on the simple assertion that the 
original crew size was established in 
error.’’. Yet ‘‘2B’’ in the past had not 
involved a rigid ‘‘freeze’’ of crew 
size; its major advantage to the union 
was to provide means for protest even 
to the point of arbitration. The compa- 
nies’ proposal here struck a most sen- 


sitive union nerve. It provided the ral- . 


lying point for unyielding rank-and-file 
support of the strike, giving substance 
to the union claim that an attempt to 
destroy the union as an effective 
agency for the workers was involved. 

To neither of these issues, the in- 
vestigation finds, did the settlement 
provide clear answers. The industry 
claims the result is inflationary, the 
union says it is not, and there is an 
“absence of adequate published 
facts’’ for sound judgment. The union 
appeared to win on the work rules 
issue, but the provision for its study 
by labor-management committees dur- 
ing the agreement deferred rather 


‘than settled the matter; and the Com- 


mittee can only hope ‘‘that these new 
committees will be more than a face- 
saving gesture’’ in a paragraph with 
somewhat pessimistic o ertones. 

The most constructive and positive 
portion of the report, however, is the 
first part, which concludes with 
specific recommendations. The intro- 
duction includes assurance that the 
Committee, despite its serious view 


of the need to settle industrial dif-— 


exhorting the achieve-_ 
ment of a pon-inflationary settlement, 
“to add the weight 
the management 


ia 
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ferences without work stoppages, be- 


lieves that ‘‘the right to strike should 
be preserved.’’ It goes on to consider 
the power that goes with bigness, not 


condemning size as such but with ~ 


concern as to control of the power 
which accompanies bigness. Prohibi- 
tion of industry-wide bargaining has 


been offered by some as a cure, but | 
the report rejects this —— it is not 


industry-wide bargaining, which has 
certain values, but its occasional 
breakdown which gives trouble. 
Voluntary arbitration of new contract 
issues the Committee could approve, 
but not compulsory arbitration. So 
“if collective bargaining between 
giants fails,’’ and voluntary arbitra- 
tion can not be agreed upon, the 
alternative becomes government in- 
tervention, with the paramount ques- 
tions when, how, and how much in- 
tervention is necessary. 

In the steel dispute there were 
four kinds of intervention: the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Ser- 
vice; the Department of Labor, which 
in an unusual action issued a statis- 
tical analysis of pertinent economic 
facts in the dispute; the Taft-Hartley 
emergency dispute procedures; and 
finally, ‘‘personal intervention by the 
Vice President, assisted by the Sec- 
retary of Labor and authorized by the 
President. This can properly be 
termed White House intervention.’’ 
Although this had the effect of put- 
ting weight on the union side, the 
President’s ‘‘no inflation’’ statements 
had been of opposite effect earlier. 

The Taft-Hartley Act offers one 
more potential, Congressional 
tion, which ‘‘fortunately...was 
taken.’’-——a possibility which 
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The Christian Meaning of Work 


(Continued from Page 1) 


According to Mr. Leon Keyserling 
and others, in the period from 1953 
to 1960’s first half, our under-em- 
ployment has amounted to 15 million 
man years and our lost production 
has amountedto more than 200 billions 
of dollars. In the next five years (if 
the trend continues) 9 or 10% of our 
people will be without work and 16% 
of our resources for production will 
be idle. Or to translate this into man- 
years of work and dollars of pro- 
duction we will lose in the next five 
years 18 million more man-years of 


work and 350 billions more of 
production. 
Now — a moment ago I said that 


the American soul has cringed from 
its great opportunity. What I mean to 
say is that many people in our country 
think we have already become too 
highly productive and that we should 
slack off and let the economy of 
scarcity take over as it did in the 
1930’s. 


As I see it this would be a viola- 
tion of God’s will forus as Christians. 
There is an unlimited amount of 
disorder, misery, poverty, material 
need in this country. I have visited 
the slums of Russia and three of the 
satellites and they arouse every 
deep concern, for they who live there 
are people like you and me. But I 
have seen slums just as bad in the 
rural sections and the cities of our 
nation and those who live there are 
people like you and me. 


— 


served mainly as a ‘‘scare device.’’ 
Other intervention procedures of past 
and present include the ‘thalf- 
voluntary, half-compulsory’’ arbitra- 
tion of the tri-partite, non-political 
War Labor Board days; the ‘‘fact- 
finding panels’’ which made public 
their recommendations———abandoned 
by the Taft-Hartley emergency dis- 
putes provisions; and the rail and air 
industry’s National Mediation Board 
and Presidential Emergency Board 
procedures. The tendency to wait out 
all else for White House intervention 
makes futile the lower stages of in- 
tervention effort, as it did here. 

As a result of its consideration, 
the report comes to the following 
conclusions: 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Scarcity is Qutmoded 
To cut to the heart of the matter, 


the only society which can practice. 


the Christian ethic is the society of 
affluence. Not until our agriculture 
was .reinforced by _ technological 
advances of improved seeds, soils 
and machines could the Lord’s 
prayer be more than a hope. In our 
society there are still millions who 
are not sure of their daily bread, but 
all of us know that daily bread is a 
definite possibility for all. But we 
should never forget that there are 
more hungry children in the world 
today than there were five years ago. 
The problem of hunger is not solved, 
but it-can be-solved if we understand 
what our work means. 

What I have said about bread can 
be said about medical care, education, 
housing, protection of the aged, 
support of our churches and other 
great institutions such as the YMCA, 
YWCA — all of which deal with 
human motives. We cannot be effective 
without affluence. We cannot reach 
the Christian ethic without affluence 
applied creatively to the ministries 
of intelligent compassion. 

But we are shrinking from the task 

in our country and I wish to hazzard 
a few opinions which may or may 
not be accurate in an effort to get 
closer to the heart of our trouble. 
_ During the wars since 1900 our 
nation has shown a_ remarkable 
ability to gather its resources for 
great undertakings and as a result of 
aroused moral concern and intense 
devotion the people entered into 
labors which gave them a sense of 
reward and which also brought mili- 
tary victory. It seems to me that a 
Mation is not a spiritually mature 
mation if it can reach its true work 
potential only for purposes of war. 


The Effectiveness of Communism 


At this point the Soviet Union has 
a clear psychological (spiritual) 
superiority over our nation, for it has 
(and has had for forty years)a genuine 
conviction that by economic methods 
it can bring mankind out of slavery to 
want and can establish a planned 
society which is without class con- 
flict. I know it is the style to intro- 
duce at this point all kinds of finger- 
pointings at their class distinctions 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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and failures at totalitarian planning. 
But we should be able to face the 
facts of this world, and one of the 
plain facts is that communism threat- 
ens to become a more effective 
economic instrument than our own, 
which is a mixed economy without a 
name. There is great danger that we 
are failing to take our potential 
seriously and are thus failing to ex- 
pand it as a means of serving God’s 
will. We tend, today, to sit com- 
placently around in our self-con- 
gratulation while the peoples of the 
earth are turning to an economic 
pattern which will develop raw re- 
sources more quickly than can be 
done by purely free enterprise. 

India cannot develop an economic 
system like ours because there are 
not enough private investors to 
finance there any major industrial 
development. This is true of much of 
South America, Africa and the Middle 
East. : 

The first opinion, then, which I 
venture is that we must recognize the’ 
very real potential of the communist 
economic method and accept the fact 
that it has often proved more capable: 
at quick industrial development of a 
sluggish culture than our own econom- 
ic type has thus far demonstrated it 
is. able to be. China is the most 
dramatic case in point, but there are 
others. 


The Risks of L-M Struggle 


My second opinion is this: that 
our chief obstacle to an improvement 
of our national life has been a fear, 
rooted in deep ways, on the part of 
both management and: labor that the 
slightest relaxation of control on 
either side would be taken as a 
sign of weakness and the opening of 
relaxation would be invaded by the 
other in some fatally destructive way. 

On the national scene as a whole 
we have had a hardening of attitudes 
in the realm of labor and management. 
Perhaps this is to be expected when 
tremendous power groups emerge in 
the course of events. The rise of 
technology seems to have brought 
with it the necessity of big labor, big 
management and big government. 
Whether necessary or not the big three 
are here, and the conflict of power: 
groups seems to be a natural thing 
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when they first appear in a society. 
However, we have now come to the 
point where we cannot risk the luxury 
of a continued struggle for power 
between labor and management. It is 
still a bitter struggle as almost 
everyone here must know. Deep re- 
sentments have been formed in many 
areas and I could call the names of 
men in the ranks of both labor and 
management whose very mention 
would raise the pulse beat and blood 
pressure in every pew this morning. 
There are some cliches and phrases 
which set us off and we go wild with 
anxiety: closed-shop, union shop, 
open shop, maintenance of member- 
ship, ‘‘right-to-work’’ laws, ‘‘Com- 
pulsory closed shop laws,’’ feather- 
bedding, Wagner Act, Taft-Hartley, 
annual wage — what a symphony of 
sound this is and behind each there 
is a reality which means jobs, bread 
on the table, enough profits to keep 
the business going and all the rest. 
No wonder we forget that we are 
workers with God to change the ore 
of a dirty mine into the sterile surg- 
ical steel which saves a human life. 
No wonder we become angry, prej- 
udiced, impatient and suspicious. 


But these we cannot be. God is. 


not waiting for us to come around. 
The work of God is to walk with 
those human beings who best meet 
the needs of human flesh and soul. 
God is not necessarily on the side 
of the Baptists or the Methodists or 
those who claim to be Christians. 
It was a solemn day in ancient 
Israel when Isaiah told his nation 
that God was not necessarily on the 
side of Israel. 

There is a grave suggestion and 
I offer it as an opinion: that God will 
not wait for labor and management 
and the American public which in- 
cludes the church. We must walk 
with God at His speed, not ours; and 
in respect to our gathering here 
today it means not only that we 
learn to love, and to worship and to 
play — but also to respect our work 
and put into full force the great 
potential which has been growing more 
and more sluggish since 1953. (Is it 
necessary that I here explain that 
I am not a Democrat?) 

We are at a point where we should 
deeply commit ourselves to the 
Christian view that work is for the 


ordering of a new world for each 
generation. We need to reorder our 
cities, our countryside and only now 
h we we been able to do it. : 

How can we get around our fear of 
the enterprise which has been born 
in our midst? How can we gird our- 
selves with sufficient courage to use 
it for all its worth? I do not believe 
we should look to austerity as a way 
of life. I do not believe that we need 
to or should reduce personal ex- 
penditures to increase expenditures 
to improve cities and countryside. 
Most economists, I believe, support 
the contention that our biggest task 
is to develop the intelligence to do 
what needs to be done. 


Ordering a New World 


My third opinion is that we ca. 
escape the impending depression ard 
possible permanent decline of our 
economic (and thus our social) system 
if we have enough moral vitality to 
use the intelligence we have at hand. 

The hour is already past when the 
people of America will stand by and 
watch great economic blocs strangle 
economic processes with conflicts 
over wages, prices, profits, work- 
rules or anything else. Last spring 
the President of the United States 
apparently recognized that this was 
so when he convened the National 
Labor-Management Conference. The 
steel dispute had raised the warning 
signal. Our country was in danger of 
being defeated by the more smoothly 
functioning economic «systems of 
other nations including West Germany. 
The source, of our defeat threatened 
to be our internal conflicts in which 
great power structures confronted 
each other with increasingly hardened 
attitudes. 

There have been other proposals 
since last spring and while each 
bears its natural defects I feel 
certain that they also contain in- 
telligent and fruitful suggestions for 
a way ahead. 

However, it is not our function in 
this service of Divine Worship to 
sketch economic blue prints. We have 
no competence for that. But it is our 
mutual task to recognize that in our 
work we have a fundamental obligation » 
to a Higher Power than our labor 
group or our management group or 
even to our single nation. Our obli- 
gation is to bring work under the 
glory of God and to perform work 
for the joyous liberty of producing 


new kinds of order out of old orders 
passing away or to produce new 
orders out of raw chaos. 

Work is a glory and it should be 
done for the glory of God and the 
good of all mankind. No factory or 
office can exist without work of 
many types. There is no justification 
for enforced idleness any more than 
there is justification for forced labor. 
Unemployment and slavery are of a 
kindred sin: both deny the liberty of 
laboring through self-decision for the 
glory of God and the good of man. 

The appropriate enjoyments of a 
human being are work, play, worship 
and love. Anything other than these 
great four enjoyments are not ap- 
propriate for a human being to do. 
Today we celebrate the glory of work; 
but we do so under the most serious 
responsibility, for we have at our 
disposal the instruments of a new 
world. Yet they are threatened with 
a widening stagnation unless we 
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“What kind of work do you do?” 


inaugurate a revolution within the 
free enterprise culture we value so 
much. The revolution we need will 
demand new economic practices and 
more imaginative leadership in both 
labor and management than we have 
seen. We will have to revolutionize 
our methods of using the skills we 
have so abundantly. 

And on this point I dare to speak, 
not for myself, but for God. We will 
be condemned and found guilty by 
these imminent hours of history and 
our national life will enter a perma- 
nent decline, unless we enter into a 
deeper experience of the meaning of 
work and find the way to use it for 
the glory of God and the good of 
mankind. 

This is the Christian meaning of 
work: that it will save the people of 
the earth from want and prepare them 
for the joys of play, the wonders of 
love and the pure enjoyment of 
worship. 


Boom in Profit Sharing 

Whether or not Senator Kennedy’s 
New Frontier extends to industrial re- 
lations—where fresh ground needs to be 
broken—won’t be known for sure until 
he starts sending messages to Capitol 
Hill. While waiting for developments, 
students of the problem might take 
another look at an old frontier that is 
at the moment undergoing extensive re- 
development. 

During the first half of this year, for 
reasons that are not immediately clear, 
there has been a big upsurge in profit- 
sharing plans. No fewer than 2,641 new 
plans went into operation, affecting over 
100,000 employes. That was a 69-per- 
cent increase in the number of plans 
over the first six. months of 1959. Ac- 
cording to the Council of Profit Sharing 
Industries—an organization of firms 
which practice profit sharing—the num- 
ber of profit-sharing plans in the United 
States is now about 30,000. 

A significant aspect of this growth is 
the success the newer practitioners of 
profit sharing have had in selling the 
idea to organized labor. Historically, 
American unions have been allergic to 
profit sharing, seeing in it an employer 
stratagem to keep unions at a distance 
and to avoid paying the going wage. In 
many cases these suspicions no longer 
exist. Walter Reuther’s profit-sharing 
proposal in the last auto industry nego- 
tiations dramatized the change. As we 
have remarked before, profit sharing is 
no panacea. It is, however, a device 
rich in constructive possibilities. The 
oftener employers and unions resort to 
it, the better. —America 

Seven million of our fellow 
citizens are today dependent on 
charity for their existence. Sev- 
en and a half million American 
families, or 14 per cent of our 
people, have incomes under 
$2,000 a year. 

So long as 3.2 million chil- 
dren in the United States live in 
families with incomes under 
$1,000 a year, and one-fifth of 
the nation lives close to or be- 
neath the poverty line, we can- 
not claim that the abundance of 
this nation is equitably distrib- 
uted or that we have solved its 
economic problems. The Chris- 
tian Century, Nov. 23, 1960. 
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BLUE COLLAR MAN: Patterns of 
Dual Allegiance in Industry. By 
Theodore V. Purcell, S.J., Harvard 
University Press, $6.00. 


Father Purcell, associate professor 
of psychology at Loyola in Chicago 
and currently a visiting professor at 
Dartmouth, here puts together the 
fruits of ten years of research into 
the attitudes of packinghouse workers. 
Blue Collar Man enlarges in a sort of 
Cinerama wide-screen’ effect the 
study presented in his 1953 book, The 
Worker Speaks His Mind on Company 
and Union. 


Not that the earlier volume lacked 
depth, for he had already spent a year 
and a half living in Chicago’s Negro 
Bronzeville and in Back-of-the-Yards 
while interviewing some 200 or more 
Swift workers for the earlier study of 
worker attitudes. But to that data 
there is here added a re-check of 
Chicago workers six years later and 
further months of residence among 
the Swift workers of Kansas City and 
East St. Louis. The new study, then, 
is based on the formidable total of 
800 personal interviews, each at 
least an hour in length, with workers, 
stewards, officers, and foremen in 
three plants of the same company, 
each involving a local union from a 
different national organization. 


The result is a unique combination 
of quantitative and qualitative anal- 
ysis, presented in part through some 
sixty tables worked out by three re- 
search assistants analyzing the mass 
of tape-recorded materials and the 
typed transcripts of interviews. But 
the flavor comes through, too, as Fr. 
Purcell quotes verbatim, from dozens 
of the workers, even to capturing their 
pronunciations. In fact, one of the 
best features of the book is its liberal 
use of selected quotations from the 
interviews, such as the words of a 
Negro old-timer and union politician, 
“Walter Cobb’? (names used are 
pseudonyms): 


Cobb: Well I’d rate my foreman 
as okay. A little ‘‘fractious.’’ But 
they all ‘‘fractious.’’ They is so 
many of ‘em. He’s nothin’ outa 
the ordinary. Only at times. And 
that’s when they burn him out. 
Naturally he got to burn down 
there. 
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Interviewer: He’s got a boss, 
too. 

Cobb: That’s right. And when 
they pour it on him, he got to pour 
it on somebody. That’s right. And 
that’s the only time he get outa 
line is when they pour it on him 
out here. 


Dual allegiance —— a loyalty at the 
same time to both company and union 
rather than a single exclusive loyalty 
—— is a phenomenon which other in- 
vestigators have also found; Father 
Purcell summarizes twelve such 
studies in his closing chapter. But 
here the phenomenon is dissected 
under a three-way comparison micro- 
scope, so to speak, and every nuance 
of difference is examined. Two in- 
teresting results stand out. One is 
exploration of the way attitudes to 
the company vary in accord with 
which union is present —— the stable 
yet aggressive Local 78 of the (former 
AFL) Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen; the conservative 
non-striking Local 12 of the National 
Brotherhood of Packinghouse Workers; 
and the ‘“‘left-wing’’ dissension-torn 
Local 28 of the (former CIO) United 


Packinghouse Workers of America. 
Second is the discovery that even in 
the midst of strikes —— those of 1956 


and 1959 are included in the study —— 
the then dominant union loyalty is a 
fairly short-run phenomenon, con- 
ditioned by the long-run situation. 


Another facet of the study, which 
only such an industry as packing with 
its high ratio of Negro workers could 
exhibit, is the breakdown of responses 
and tables by Negro and white, as well 
as by sexes, showing some fairly 
significant differences. 


In sum, this is a solid book, based 
on an unusual amount of one-man 
investigation. It is not easy reading, 
but it is human. One may conclude 
that it succeeds remarkably in the 
author’s aim, to study in ‘“‘an in- 
dustrial ‘gestalt’’’ the whole range 
of packinghouse workers’ attitudes in 
their work life, to give ‘‘an overview 
of the implant life of the workers.” 
It will stand as a permanent con- 
tribution to investigations of industrial 
workers’ psychology and particularly 
of their mixed attitudes to company 
and union. 
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The Steel Strike Report 
(Continued from Page 5) ; 
“1. Collective bargaining...should © 
be expected to be adequate...where a 
prolonged strike does not affect pub- 
lic health and safety or cripple the 


economy.’’ 
**2. Even in industries like the 
steel industry...governmental inter- — 


vention should be undertaken re- 
luctantly and by procedures that will 
not impede collective bargaining.’’ — 

3. Intervention should avoid poli- 
tical advantage to any party or person; 
should have a ‘“‘high degree of un- 
certainty’’ giving latitude for adap- 
tation to the particular situation and 
giving the parties no ‘‘assurance of 
any particular form of intervantion’’ 
upon which they can rely while pre- 
venting genuine bargaining; and, of 
course, it should be ‘‘fair and impar- 
tial.’’ Finally, 

“4, The existing emergency dis- 
putes procedures of the Taft-Hartley 
Law are inadequate and should be 
revised along the lines indicated 
in ‘3’ above.’’ 

The ‘‘uncertainty’’ principle, with 
a choice of procedures available, with 
greater latitude for a Board of In- 
quiry (such as to the form and extent 
of its operation, including whether or 
not to make recommendations public) 
is one which Mr. Kennedy espoused 
during the campaign. With him in the 
White House and with Arthur Goldberg 
in the Labor Department, there is a 
good possibility that the future will 
see action along the lines recom- 
mended by this unusual report. 


=e i 
“Binks, your suggestion saves 
us 5000 man-hours a year! 
It even eliminates your job 


too....Sorry to see you gol” 


